NEW SKILLS ARE DEVELOPED 
IN REHABILITATION PERIOL 


ACROSS THE 


DESK 


Youth Fights for Health 


For the ninth consecutive year elementary 


and high school papers throughout the United 
States have contributed to the winning of the 
battle against tuberculosis by participating in 
the School Press Project. 

Co-sponsored, as in previous years, by the 
Columbia Scholastic Press Association, the Na- 
tional Tuberculosis Association and its affiliates, 
the project once more has demonstrated youth’s 
willingness to enlist in this all-important fight. 


The support and interest of youth, built up 
during the formative school years through proj- 
ects such as the one just completed, are of ines- 
timable value to the tuberculosis movement as 
a whole. 


Today’s- youth will be tomorrow’s adult popu- 
lation. From its ranks will come the big town 
specialists and the small town general practi- 
tioners, the scientists and the lab technicians, 
the editors and the reporters, the teachers, the 
homemakers and the parents, those who will de- 
termine the programs of your associations and 
those who will give their dollars to carry out 
the programs. $ 


Youth has an inquiring mind. The School 
Press Project affords young people opportuni- 
ties to learn about health problems, the com- 
munity’s attitude toward these problems and the 
means by which they are met. Their search for 
the answer to these questions often helps to 
awaken others to their responsibilities. 


Youth has idealism and enthusiasm. Through 
participation in the School Press Project, young 
people recognize that they have an opportunity 
to serve in a community movement which con- 
cerns them vitally. They bring to the movement 
a freshness of outlook and a will to conquer. 


Impressions made during school years have a 
lasting effect. Interest in tuberculosis control, 
awakened during school years, will continue 
after the youth of today reaches maturity to- 
morrow. The adult, impressed during youth by 

_the importance of a community program, can 
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make a valuable contribution to furthering that 
program when he takes his place in the life of 
the community. 


The association which reaches young people 
is laying firm foundations for the future. It is 
building up a reserve from which it can draw. 
when the need arises. At the same time, it is 
spreading vital information about its health 
work. 


Participation in the School Press Project in 
1945 was greater than in any previous year. 
School papers in 32 states and the District of 
Columbia contributed to the project. Our goal in 
1946 is to increase the number of participating 
states from 32 to 48. When every state is getting 
its message across to youth a decided step for- 
ward will have been taken in the nation-wide 
battle to conquer tuberculosis. — Vivian V. 
Drenckhahn, School Health Education Service, 
NTA. 


‘BULLETIN: 


NATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION 


Published monthly at 1790 Broadway, New York 19, 
N. Y., by the National Tuberculosis Association for 
those interested in public health and the administra- 
tive aspects of tuberculosis, and made possible through 
the annual sale of Christmas Seals. 


The editors welcome articles for possible publication. 
If an article deals with a subject on which there may 
be differences of opinion, THE BULLETIN will be glad 
to consider presentation of varying opinions in the 
same or subsequent issues. 


ELLEN LovELL, Editor 
ELIZABETH HODGSON, Asscviate Editor 


Entered as second-class matter, January 10, 1980, at the Post 
Office at New York, N. Y., under the Act of August 34, 1913. 
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Press Project Awards 


Certificates of Merit Go to 74 School 
National Judges Praise Work of Elementary and High 
School Editors 


IGH praise for the efforts of 
school publications in behalf 
of tuberculosis control has been 
given by the three national judges 
of the ninth annual School Press 
Project in awarding 74 certificates 
of merit to schools in 32 states and 
the District of Columbia. Three 
hundred and four papers from 232 
schools were submitted by state as- 
sociations for national judging. 
The project, sponsored by the 
National Tuberculosis Association 
and the Columbia Scholastic Press 
Association, offered a choice of two 
themes, “Tuberculosis Control Is a 
Problem for all Nations” and “How 
Christmas Seals Protect the Health 
of our Community.” 


National Judges 


Papers were judged by Ruth 
Matthews, assistant editor, Ladies 
Home Journal; John J. O’Neill, sci- 
ence editor, New York Herald Trib- 
une, and Joseph H. Kraus, editor, 
Science Clubs of America, a divi- 
sion of Science Service. 

Miss Matthews said: 

“T can imagine no better medium 
than the School Press Project .to 
carry the campaign against tuber- 
culosis into the homes of the nation 
and into the impressionable minds 
of the youngsters who will inherit 
today’s problems. No matter how 
many times they may read your 
message written by authorities, 
their own editorials, playlets, verse 
and cartoons represent their own 
mental exercise, therefore, they 
carry more lasting influence and 
have more effect because of the 
thought required in the prepara- 
tion and the consequent application 
of the problem to their own lives 
and community.” 

The project, stated Mr. O’Neill 
of the Herald Tribune, “is a con- 
tribution of very definite value to 
our public health program.’ 


Publications as 


“The work of the pupils appear- 
ing in the publications I have ex- 
amined,” Mr. O’Neill said, “reveals 
a clearcut understanding of the 
problem which the eradication of 
tuberculosis presents. More impor- 
tant, however, is the fact that the 
students are not satisfied with a 
passive interest but exhibit an en- 
thusiastic attitude in tackling this 
task and bringing to it the inde- 
fatigable zeal of youth which knows 
not the meaning of the word ‘fail,’ 
but blazons on high the slogan ‘I 
Will.’ 

“This is a movement in the direc- 
tion of self preservation, for tuber- 
culosis is most ruthless in adoles- 
cence. The news stories, feature 
articles, editorials, essays and 
poems, indicate that the students 
have adopted the idea that they can 
do a powerful self-policing job 


which, if universally applied 
throughout the country, could re- 
sult in a quick and large reduction 
in the death rate from tuberculosis 
and in the number of new cases de- 
veloping. 

“It is encouraging to see this 
willingness to assume responsibility 
for the solution ofa problem. Such 
self reliance is the foundation on 
which our system of democratic lib- 
erties is builded for if we follow 
the plan of letting others solve our 
problems we soon lose the ability to 
do so ourselves. 

“The students demonstrate that 
they fully appreciate the necessity 
for organized effort in order to 
achieve results most efficiently. 
They have extended their enthusi- 
asm to ‘the support of the national 
effort which brings into a coordi- 
nated whole the work of those in 
other localities and those working 
with other age groups. They have 
progressed even further than this 
for in several instances I have noted 
that they express the desire to have 
the battle against tuberculosis made 
one of world-wide extent.” 


THE JUDGES 


John J. O'Neill, science edi- 
tor of the “New York Herald of “Ladies’ 


Tribune,” received the Pullit- 
zer Prize In Journalism in 1937 
and the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of 
Science—Westinghouse Med- 
al for Science Writing in 
1946. He Is the author of 
“Prodigal Genius, The Life of 
Nikola Tesla,” ‘‘Almighty 
Atom, The Real Story of 
Atomic Energy” and “You 
and the Universe—What Sci- 
ence Reveals.” 


Ruth Matthews is in charge 


Home Journal” 
publicity. As assistant editor, ence Service and chalrman 
her chief editorial assign- 
ment is the article feature, 
“How America Lives.’ Miss 
Matthews Joined the Journal 
staff in 1940 after several 
years of newspaper, maga- 
zine and advertising work. 
Her present work as article 
scout for the magazine takes 
her into every state in the 
union. Miss Matthews is a 
native of lowa. 


Joseph H. Kraus is a member 
of the editorial staff of Sci- 


of the board of managers of 
the American Institute of the 
City of New York. He has 
served as field editor of the 
“Electrical Experimenter,”’ ed- 
itor In chief of .““Science and 
Invention,” and as editor of 
‘*‘Mechanics and Handi- 
crafts,” ‘‘Practical Micro- 
scopy,” ‘‘Fotocraft,’’ and 
the ‘‘Science Observer.”” He 
has written several books. 
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Mr. Kraus used the term “magna 
cum laude” in describing the work 
of the youthful editors. 

‘In school papers designed to 
reach students of various ages and 
by way of cartoons, rhymes, prose, 
plays, sermons, editorials, spot 
news and front page reports,” Mr. 
Kraus said, “budding journalists 
conspired to deal just as telling a 
blow against the tubercle bacillus 
as any division of medical research. 


“Valuable Service” 

“The valuable service given to 
the anti-tuberculosis educational 
program and to an appreciative un- 
derstanding of what happens to 
Christmas Seal monies would tran- 
scend the hoped for report of a sure 
fire cure for tuberculosis even if 
such a discovery were announced 
within the next few days or weeks. 

“Having carefully examined each 
of the final selections, I found my- 
self to be hopelessly unqualified to 
evaluate entries. I asked myself 
this question over and over again, 
‘How can anyone evaluate the true 
significance of an entire auditorium 
program given over to an anti-tu- 
berculosis drive, on the one hand, 
against a factual report of commu- 
nity and state activities, or a front 
page story with a sad ending, or a 
similar story with a lived-happily- 
ever-after conclusion.’ It just 
couldn’t be done. Yet all of these 
dovetailed into the objective. 

“No one can examine these papers 
without being impressed by the 
magnificance of the mass implica- 
tion. Collectively, the papers reach- 
ed their objective gloriously. More 
than that, one senses the feeling 
that these journalists did as well, 
each in his or her own style and 
fashion, because he or she believed 
wholeheartedly in the educational 
and health program aggressively 
pursued by the National Tuberculo- 
sis Association. This organization 
deserves to share, in no small meas- 
ure, the plaudits and acclaim for 
having won another round in. the 
fight against tuberculosis. 

“The whole program was well 
conceived and splendidly executed 


and, if continued, we may expect 
some day to report, ‘Successfully 
Terminated.’ ” 

Certificates of merit have been 
sent to: 


ARKANSAS 

The Emissary, Forrest City High 
School, Forrest City; The Hicomet, 
North Little Rock High School, North 
Little Rock; The Owl, McGehee High 
School, McGehee; The Yellowjacket, 
Sheridan High School, Sheridan. 


CALIFORNIA 
Derrick Diary, Montebello Senior 
High School, Montebello. 


CONNECTICUT 
The Northwest Observer, Frank O. 
Jones Junior High School, Hartford; 
The Sentinel, New Haven High 
School; The Troup Trumpet, Augusta 
om Troup Junior High School, New 
aven. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

The Colonel, Charles Young Platoon 
School; The Franéis Magnet, Francis 
Junior’ High School; Junior Messen- 
ger, Briggs-Montgomery School; 
Woodrow Wilson Beacon, Woodrow 
Wilson High School, Washington. 


FLORIDA 
The Growler, DeLand High School, 
DeLand. 


GEORGIA 

Beach-Cuyler Gazette, Beach-Cuyler 
High School, Savannah; The O’Keefe 
Log, O’Keefe Junior High School, 
Atlanta. 
IDAHO 

Buzz Saw, New  aenees High 
School, New Plymouth 


ILLINOIS 

High Times, Hinsdale Township 
High School, Hinsdale; The Kingman 
Klarion, Kingman School, Peoria; The 
Spectator, St. Teresa High School ; 
The Wilsonian, Woodrow Wilson Jun- 
ior High School, Decatur. 


INDIANA 

The Arsenal Cannon, Arsenal Tech- 
nical Schools, Indianapolis; B-T7-L- 
R-E-V-U, Battel Grade and Junior 
High School, Mishawaka; Eagle 
Feathers, Edison High School, Gary. 


IOWA 

Arrow, Shellsburg High School, 
Shellsburg; Ames High Weekly Web, 
Ames High School, Ames; The Chief- 
tain, Liberty Township School, Calu- 
met; The Piper, Buffalo High School, 
Buffalo; Wildcat Wail, Humboldt 
High School, Humboldt. 


KANSAS 

The Booster, Pittsburg Senior High 
School, Pittsburg; The Optimist, 
Atchison High School, Atchison. 


KENTUCKY 

The Central High Current, Central 
High School; The Cynosure, Barret 
Junior High School; The Lantern, 
Shawnee High School, Louisville. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 
English High News, English High 
School, Lynn. 


MICHIGAN 

The Chanola, Channing High School, 
Channing; Oriole Life, Ludington 
High School, Ludington; The Porter 
Siren, Alpha High School, Alpha. 


MINNESOTA 

Central High Times, Central High 
School, St. Paul; Jeff Hi-Lite, Jeffer- 
son School, Winona; The Murcurie, 
Murray High School, St. Paul; North 
High Polaris, North High School, 
Minneapolis. 


MISSOURI 
The Goldbug, McKinley High School, 
St. Louis. 


NEBRASKA 

The Advocate, Lincoln High School, 
Lincoln; The Baler Bullet, Atkinson 
High School, Atkinson. 


NEW JERSEY 

The Beacon, Closter High School, 
Closter; High-Lights, New Brunswick 
High School, New Brunswick; Nifty 
News, Newton Elementary "School, 
Newton; The Valkyrie News, Somer- 
ville High School, Somerville. 


NEW YORK 

Clinton News, DeWitt Clinton High 
School; The Walton Log, Walton 
High School; The Curtis Log, Curtis 
High School; The Pioneer, Manhattan 
High School of Women’s Garment 
Trades; The Washington Irving 
Times, Washington Irving High 
School, New York; The Challenger, 
Troy High School, Troy; The Hilltop 
Beacon, Roslyn High School, Roslyn 
Heights; Purple and Gold, Oyster Bay 
High School, Oyster Bay; The War- 
rior, Salamanca High School, Sala- 
manca. 


NORTH CAROLINA 

Pine Whispers, James A. Gray 
High School, Winston-Salem; The 
Spot-Light, East Durham Junior 
High School, Durham. 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Carrington High Sentinel, Carring- 
ton High School, Carrington. 


OHIO 

High School bee Lash High 
School, Zanesville; Purple Pepper, 
Lancaster High School, Lancaster. 


OREGON 
The Pirate, Perrydale High School, 
Perrydale. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

The Cherry and White, The Senior 
High School, Williamsport; L.C.H.S. 
Echo, Lower Chanceford High School, 
Woodbine; The Red Lion Hilltop, Red 
Lion High School, Red Lion. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
The Bantam, Charleston High 
School, Charleston. 
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Educating Your Board Members 


Secretaries Should Begin Health Education Program With 
the Board Member—Should Keep Members Informed of 
Activities and Make Full Use of Talents and Contacts 


By W. F. HIGBY* 


OW does an ordinary citizen 

become a good board member 
—an effective and enthusiastic 
board member? 

There are more than 2,000 local 
tuberculosis associations in the 
United States and each of these 
associations has a board of direc- 
tors. Each of these boards has an 
executive secretary or a consultant 
field worker from a state associa- 
tion. 


Health Education 


The corner stone of the program 
of the tuberculosis association is 
health education. This education 
should begin with the board mem- 
ber. How can you convince a com- 
munity to be X-rayed if the local 
association’s board members have 
not? 

If an executive cannot convince 
a board member that such a health 
procedure is of paramount impor’ 
tance to him, then something is fun- 
damentally wrong. 

The pattern of the organized cam- 
paign against tuberculosis is com- 
pletely outlined in the first two 
_ volumes of the Transactions of the 
National Association for the Study 
and Prevention of Tuberculosis, re- 
porting the first two meetings of 
the Association in 1906 and 1907. 

Here the early founders of the 
campaign outlined the methods and 
the strategy of the attack. This 
suggested an organization which 
has come down to us more or less 
intact. 

We accept this pattern naturally, 
and sometimes fail to realize that 
the pattern was revolutionary in 
community organization. 


* W. F. Higby is executive secretary of the 
California Tuberculosis and Health Asso- 
ciation. Mr. Higby’s article is this month’s 
contribution from the BULLETIN editorial 
committee of the National Conference of 
Tuberculosis Secretaries. 


These early founders, leading 
men and women of all walks of life 
in America, decided that here was 
a sociological and a medical prob- 
lem that should be attacked by the 
joint efforts of physicians and lay- 
men. 

They believed that the task 
should be accomplished by educa- 
tion. 

They believed that the efforts 
should be decentralized, that there 
should be a state association and 
that there should be local associa- 
tions in every city and county of 
the nation. 

Specifically, in speech after 
speech, it was insisted that commit- 
tees or boards of directors, guided 
by full-time executive secretaries, 
should be the pattern on the local 
level. 


Community Organization 


The core of our pattern in com- 
munity organization was expressed 
in the National Association’s second 
annual meeting by Paul Kennaday 
when he said, “In every city in this 
country there should be a group of 
men and women associated together 


‘for the distinct purpose of educat- 


ing the public in relation to tuber- 
culosis, grouping themselves to- 
gether on state lines, and then into 
a national body for certain impor- 
tant parts of their work, so as to 
prevent waste of energy, and give 
unity of purpose to their general 
plan, but working along local lines 
in order to arouse their fellow 
townsmen to the serious nature of 
the problem that must be brought 
home to each individual citizen as 
a personal responsibility.” 

The board of directors of the 
local association holds the key to 
retrogression, stagnation, or a vig- 
orous campaign. The board of di- 


rectors of a local association is com- 
posed of neighbors, one to the other, 
and these neighbors are selected 
because they are leaders in various 
fields of community organization 
and, when gathered together, they 
express the ideals of the neighbor- 
hood. 


Creating Interest 

Because of their selection, many 
of them have tuberculosis as a sec- 
ondary and not a primary interest. 
It is the responsibility and the duty 
of an executive secretary to raise 
the interest of the board member 
so that tuberculosis will be of pri- 
mary interest to him. 

This can be done only by creating 
devices whereby his interest will 
be arrested, his participation in 
program assured, and his influence 
upon his associates will result in 
creating public funds for clinics, 
hospitals, case-finding, rehabilita- 
tion, a complete program by the 
taxpayers and leadership in pio- 
neering new paths in the control of 
community health. 

The devices by which you can at- 
tract the interest of board mem- 
bers are legion, and are known to 
all administrators. The executive 
sitting at his desk where all infor- 
mation, national, state and local, 
converges, keeps himself informed 
and frequently consigns this infor- 
mation to the files and unconscious- 
ly wonders why board members do 
not know as much as he. We have 
built successful Seal Sales in a gross 
amount of $15,000,000 by the 
United States mail. The United 
States mail can be used systemati- 
cally to convey information to board 
members in an interesting manner. 
Newspaper clippings, marked maga- 
zine articles, pamphlets, should flow 
systematically to board members. 
Copies of important correspondence 
in the routine operation of the as- 
sociation should be sent to leading 
board members. Memoranda of fu- 
ture plans, long in advance of their 
possible attainment, should go to 
board members’ desks, and, of 
course, every publication of the Na- 
tional Association and the state as- 
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sociation should be sent immediate- 
ly to all board members. 

Responsibility of executive deci- 
sions may be shared with board 
members. Ethical problems may be 
discussed with a clergyman; legal 
problems with a lawyer; medical 
problems with the doctor; educa- 
tional problems with the teacher; 
statistical problems with the book- 
keeper; union labor plans with 
union labor leaders... 

Rough drafts of memoranda and 
letters can be sent to these special- 
ists on your board for clearance. 
The executive will be surprised fre- 
quently at the assistance and aid 
gained by this method, and by the 
interest engendered in the organi- 
zation by the board member. 


First Hand Knowledge 

Opportunities should be created 
whereby board members personally 
visit clinics, sanatoriums, rehabili- 
tation enterprises, health depart- 
ments, welfare departments, and 
come to know at first hand the facil- 
ities of the community. 

There should be constant change 
of board members, and recruits can 
be obtained by appointing men and 
women on committees of the board 
—can graduate from these commit- 
tees to full board membership. Most 
people like to talk before small 
groups,—they should be stimulated 
to take on assignments like these. 
If a board member goes to an ad- 


joining town to address a Rotary . 


Club on some:aspect of tuberculosis, 
the board member in preparing his 
speech will probably learn more 
about tuberculosis than he ever 
knew before. Board members should 
be invited by the executive to at- 
tend with him meetings of the 
board of education, board of super- 
visors, committee meetings of the 
legislature. It is in the long auto- 
mobile ride and train ride to these 
meetings when board members’ at- 
tention can be focused on the prob- 
lems of the association and their 
interest aroused. 

Certain principles of applied psy- 
chology, or perhaps more simply 
put, public relations, must always 


be observed in the relationships of 
the executive to the board member. 
The executive is hired by a board 
of directors as an expert to outline 
in detail the path that should be 
pursued in any community for con- 
trol of diseases. At the same time, 
he should never forget that the 
board members have the authority 
to approve or veto these proposals. 


Thorough Understanding 


New policies and proposals should 
not come from the executive like a 
bolt from the blue. Key members 
of the board should have an oppor- 
tunity to thoroughly understand the 
proposals step by step and to pre- 
sent the arguments to the board 
rather than have the executive pre- 
sent them. Those who are skillful 
in knowing the reactions of men 
and women realize that the instinc- 
tive response to a new proposal is, 
“No.” Many a progressive program 
has been wrecked by failing to real- 
ize this principle. 

It is much easier and quicker for 
the executive to make the decisions, 
take the limelight, and go ahead. 
By this method spectacular ad- 
vances can be made for a short 
period of time, but inevitably the 
executive stands alone as the sole 
authority and the dictator. Many 
executives are tempted to have 
their pictures in the paper, their 
names in the paper, their quotations 
in the paper, their speech before 


the board of supervisors placed in. 


the record, their conference with 
the governor admired. On the long, 
long pull, if these responsibilities 
and honors are given to board mem- 
bers, sound progress will be made. 
If, after a period of years, the asso- 
ciation shows outstanding progress, 
the people whose opinion is worth- 
while know where the credit lies, 
and the credit will be given to a 
man by his peers. This is the fun- 
damental rule of community organi- 
zation in a democracy. 

The real training ground for a 
board member where the post-grad- 
uate work is done is in board meet- 
ings. Board meetings must be held 
at regular times and should be as 
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static as Fourth of July and Christ- 
mas. It should not be a movable 
feast like Easter. 


If these meetings are habitually 


dull and uninteresting, who can 
blame busy men and women from 
staying away? A board meeting is 
not a place to debate the specifica- 
tions of paper clips, nor to decide 
the momentous question of whether 
or not a stenographer shall be kept 
busy at the files when she has no 
other work to do. Preparing the 
agenda of a board meeting is one of 
the most important jobs an execu- 
tive is called upon to do. Quite fre- 
quently it is prepared in consulta- 
tion with the president just before 
the meeting begins. We like to 
think of the agenda of a board 
meeting as the rough script of a 
play. The executive is the impres- 
sario, producing this play. 


Interesting Board Meetings 


The daily tragedy of tuberculosis 
furnishes a background of drama 
as compelling as anything that 
Shakespeare dealt with, and the 
agenda is an act in the play, “The 
Conquest of Tuberculosis.” The 
board members are the actors, and 
quite frequently they must be re- 
hearsed in their parts. If time and 
thought are placed upon the prep- 
aration of an agenda that drama- 
tizes tuberculosis in any commu- 
nity, and the players know their 
parts, the only absences from sub- 
sequent meetings will be for rea- 
sons that are unavoidable. 


10,000 SCHOOL CHILDREN 
RECEIVE TUBERCULIN TESTS 


Approximately 10,000 school age 
children of Cook County, IIl., re- 
ceived tuberculin tests in March 
through the community nursing 
program of the Tuberculosis Insti- 
tute of Chicago and Cook County. 

According to a release from the 
institute, the service conducted, in 
addition, 23 chest clinics for adults 
and nine clinics for infants. 
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Rural Doctors Get TB Training 


Louisiana Association Sponsors Refresher Course in 
Modern Methods of Treatment—Cooperative Program 
Offers Numerous Incentives to Further Study 


By MAURICE CAMPAGNA, M.D. 


HE executive committee of the 

Louisiana Tuberculosis Asso- 
ciation has approved an association- 
sponsored program giving rural 
doctors a refresher course in the 
management and treatment of pul- 
monary tuberculosis. 

The purpose of the course is to 
encourage doctors in the rural 
areas of the state to avail them- 
selves of the opportunity to brush 
up on the practical management 
and treatment of tuberculosis as 
practiced in the various tuberculo- 
sis clinics in New Qrleans. 

In working out such a program it 
was decided to eliminate didactic 
lectures and to hold the size of the 
classes down to a small number in 
order to insure individual attention 
and close supervision. 


Medical Schools Aid 


Through Acting Dean H. W. 
Kostmayer of the Tulane Medical 
School and Dr. Edgar Hull, acting 
assistant dean of the Louisiana 
State Medical School, permission 
was obtained to use the teaching 
staff of the two medical schools. Dr. 
John Whitney, superintendent of 
health of the City of New Orleans 
and Dr. O. P. Daly, superintendent 
of the State Charity Hospital, are 
cooperating wholeheartedly in ex- 
tending their facilities to the teach- 
ing staff. 

Attractive Incentives 

Incorporated in the plan as a 

major item is the problem of 


finances and opportunities open to 
the doctor taking the prescribed 


course. An incentive to the doctor - 


candidate must be attractive since 
the committee realizes that a doctor 
leaving his community to take such 
training incurs certain expenses 
and also sustains a certain loss in 
leaving his practice. 


To compensate in a measure for 
this loss the following schedule was 
proposed: 


1. The doctors will receive an 
honorarium of $300 per month 
($450 for six weeks) while taking 
the course. 


2. The local parish tuberculosis 
association will equip a tuberculo- 
sis clinic in the doctor’s home area. 
The cost of this clinic has been 
figured at $1,100 and in cases where 
the parish association is unable to 
finance the entire cost the tubercu- 
losis division of the State Health 
Department will aid. 


3. The tuberculosis control divi- 
sion of the state health depart- 
ment, through the parish health 
unit, will pay such a trained indi- 
vidual approximately $75 per month 
to operate the clinic on a part-time 
basis. 


4. A roster will be maintained 
of the “graduates” and all patients 
discharged from state institutions 
will be referred to them for follow- 
up care, providing the patients do 
not have their own physicians. 

5. A certificate will be provided 
suitable for framing, signed by the 
president of the Louisiana Tuber- 
culosis Association and others in 
authority, setting forth the indi- 
vidual’s additional training. 

6. The doctor’s name will be sub- 
mitted for membership in the 
American Trudeau Society. 

7. A consultation service will be 
offered through the local parish tu- 
berculosis association whereby doc- 
tors completing the course may sub- 
mit X-ray problems to an X-ray 
committee in New Orleans. 

8. Literature and statistics con- 
cerning tuberculosis will be mailed 

out at intervals to all graduates. 


The practical application of the 
program will be managed by two 
committees. The first, a qualifica- 
tions committee headed by the pres- 
ident of the state tuberculosis asso- 
ciation and consisting of one mem- 
ber from each local parish tubercu- 
losis association and the state tu- 
berculosis control director, will con- 
sider the candidate’s qualifications 
and the particular community prob- 
lems in tuberculosis before making 
a selection. 

The second, designated as a fac- 
ulty committee, consists of all doc- 
tors doing tuberculosis work in the 
Louisiana State Medical Center tu- 
berculosis department and the tu- 
berculosis section of Tulane Medical 
School, the New Orleans health de- 
partment medical staff and the Lou- 
isiana health department. 

These doctors constitute the 
teaching staff at the city’s two med- 
ical schools and are especially quali- 
fied to supervise such a course. 

At the end of the six weeks period 
the faculty passes upon the work 
accomplished and the degree of co- 
operation given by the student be- 
fore a certificate is issued. 
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Saranac Guild to Expand 


$100,000 Needed to Meet Greatly Increased Demands on 
Teaching Facilities—28,974 Hours of Instruction Given in 
1945, as Against 21,423 in 1944 


EN years ago, in a borrowed 

corner of the Harrietstown, 
N. Y., Red Cross headquarters, the 
Saranac Lake Study and Craft 
Guild began operations with one 
student. Equipment consisted of a 
desk loaned by the Society for the 
Control of Tuberculosis. 

Today the Guild, which is con- 
ducting a campaign for funds with 
which to increase its work and fa- 
cilities, has more than 600 students 
each year, a staff of 40 instructors 
and a debt-free building of its own. 
Its rehabilitation program covers 
every step from the bedside of the 
tuberculous patient to his eventual 
return to gainful employment. 

Faced with the vital need for ex- 
tensive expansion, the Guild last 
June invited representatives of the 
State of New York and Federal Of- 
fices of Vocational Rehabilitation to 
conduct a detailed survey at Sara- 
nac Lake. The report, recently com- 
pleted after a sampling of 1,463 
patients in six sanatoriums, 48 pri- 
vate cottages and 85 private resi- 
dences, showed that 595 patients 


were in need of training or retrain- 
ing for full-time employment, 245 
were in need of direct placement in 
jobs, 140 were housewives requir- 
ing some sort of rehabilitation 
training, 294 needed training and 
placement in sheltered employment, 
while 140 required continuous med- 
ical care. 

The last few years have seen an 
enormous increase in educational 
activities at Saranac, The Guild 
News reporting a jump of 35 per 
cent in 1945 as against the previous 
year. Total student hours of in- 
struction last year were 28,974. In 
1944 the figure was 21,423. 


$100,000 Is Needed 


Current expansion plans, which 
are minimal in view of the greatly 
increased demands upon the Guild, 
require the raising of a fund 
amounting to $100,000, according 
to Guild officers. 

Guild House is a converted dwell- 
ing erected in the ’80’s. It houses 
commercial class rooms, photofluor- 
ographic laboratory and dark room, 


Dedication of Guild House, May 11, 1941 
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craft shops for metalwork, weaving, 
pottery, leatherwork and woodwork- 
ing, in addition to academic and 
technical classrooms, social rooms 
and offices. 

The financing of the work of the 
Guild has been a problem from the 
start. Following the expiration of 
the Carnegie Corporation grants in 
1938, the New York State Educa- 
tion Department began annual ap- 
propriations for the payment of 
modest teaching salaries, up to 
$2,000 a year for full-time instruc- 
tors. These appropriations amount- 
ed to $6,000 in 1939 and to $20,400 
in 1945. All other costs have been 
absorbed through contributions, 
small student charges and fund- 
raising social events. 


Annex to Field House 


To carry on its work, the Guild 
has decided upof the following addi- 
tions to its facilities and program: 


1—A new annex to the Guild 
House on property already secured, 
the cost to be about $55,000. The 
first floor can be constructed as a 
unit for $17,000 and will house 
craft shops and sheltered workshops 
for metalwork. The annex will also 
house the new home-making depart- 
ment, an electrical shop and a small 
auditorium easily divisible into 
classrooms. 


2—An endowment fund to assure 
adequate salaries to supplement 
public appropriations, thus assur- 
ing security and advancement to 
staff members, most of whom are 
former patients. 


38—Annual contributions in suf- 
ficient amount to eliminate student 
expense charges so that no patient 
need be assessed for rehabilitation 
costs. 


4—Adequate teaching equipment 
to replace present makeshift facili- 
ties. Begging, borrowing or rent- 
ing equipment are obviously unde- 
sirable, but, because the Guild has 
been hard pressed for funds, these 
methods have been necessary. 


5—Renovation of the present 
Guild House which is in disrepair. 


| 
| | 
‘ 
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SARANAC 


1. A newly arrived patient is introduced to the rehabil- 
itation program through “The Guild News.” 2. The Guild 
visitor talks with the patient about the courses of in- 
struction available. 3. Following approval by his physi- 
cian, the patient learns weaving from a Guild teacher. 
4. Having recovered sufficiently to be allowed exercise, 
the patient walks to Guild House and looks at a display 


of work. 5. Faced by the problem of preparing for a 
job suited to his physical ability and native aptitudes, 
the patient undergoes tests administered by the Guild 
vocational counselor. 6. Preparing for a business career, 
the patient joins a Guild typing class and acquires 
vocational skills. As a public school, the Guild provides 
free instruction to those patients unable to pay a fee. 
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Tenth Anniversary 


Postgraduate Assembly of 
Negro Physicians holds in- 
stitute in Texas 


Celebrating its tenth anniversary, 
the Postgraduate Assembly of Ne- 
gro Physicians in Texas drew 66 
participants to a four-day institute 
conducted March 4-7 at Prairie 
View University, Prairie View. Ac- 
cording to W. R. Banks, principal 
of the university, over 95 per cent 
of the state’s Negro physicians 
have been brought to the Prairie 
View campus in the course of in- 
stitutes held there since 1937. 

Planned to bring Negro physi- 
cians the postgraduate education 
for which they formerly had to 
travel to northern and eastern med- 
ical centers, the first institute in 
1987 met with such enthusiastic 
response from those attending that 
efforts were immediately put forth 
to make similar refresher courses 
an annual event. The National Tu- 
berculosis Association’s Committee 
on Negro Program, the Texas Tu- 
berculosis Association and _ the 
Texas State Health Department in 
co-sponsoring the first program set 
a pattern for postgraduate study 
since adopted in 15 other states. 

During the past nine years at- 
tendance at the institute has aver- 
aged about 55 each year and 18 
_ physicians have attended all ten in- 
stitutes to date. Guest lecturers and 
clinicians have included some of the 
country’s outstanding specialists in 
tuberculosis, syphilis, obstetrics, 
pediatrics and internal medicine. 

Dr. W. M. Drake, Houston, who 
has attended all ten institutes, re- 
ceived the $200 award given by Dr. 
Theodore K. Lawless of Chicago, 
Ill., for presentation of a compli- 
cated case at the tuberculosis clinic. 
Dr. H. D. Patton, medical director 
and chief surgeon at Prairie View 
University, was named the Assem- 
bly’s “Man of the Year.” Miss 
Pansy Nichols, executive secretary 
of the Texas Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion and secretary of the Assembly 


NEGRO PHYSICIANS MEET 


Attending the institute at Prairie View University were: Front row, left to 
right: Dr. S. I. Dixon, Longview; Dr. C. U. Franklin, Sherman; Dr. M. L. Edwards, 
Hawkins; Dr. H. W. Voorhies, Palestine; Dr. F. E. Williams, Jr., Tyler; Dr. O. J. 
Moore, Longview; Dr. C. R. Yerwood, -Austin; Dr. T. E. Dixon, Temple; Dr. C. B. 
Friday, Seguin; Dr. B. J. Covington, Houston. Second row: Dr. C. B. Sprott, 
Beaumont; Dr. R. D. Douglas, Jefferson; Dr. W. C. Stewart, Greenville; Dr. J. M. 
Burnett, Fort Worth; Dr. T. G. Brackeen, Beaumont; Dr. H. L. Williams, Marlin; 
Dr. S. C. Packer, Lufkin; Dr. J. L. Dickey, Taylor; Dr. M. L. Preacher, San Antonio; 
Dr. T. M. Shadowens, Houston; Dr. C. N. Atkinson, Clarksville. Third row: 
Dr. S. J. Sealey, Bryan; Dr. C. C. Owens, Smithville; Dr. R. L. Harper, Yoakum; 
Dr. R. E. Hanson, Nacogdoches; Dr. M. J. Washington, Austin; Dr. C. A. Dudley, 
Victoria; Dr. J. A. Phillips, Minden, La.; Dr. O. W. McPeters, Texarkana; Dr. J. M. 
Franklin, Detroit, Mich.; Dr. W. M. Drake, Houston; Dr. L. D. Cook, LaGrange. 
Top row: Dr. A. L. Hunter, Marlin; Dr. John Potts, Fort Worth; Dr. Henry 
Schwarze, Kerrville; Dr. C. A. Whittier, San Antonio; Dr. R. E. Holland, Dallas; 
Dr. James G. Hardin, Dallas; Dr. J. G. Gathings, Houston; Dr. Walter F. Morse, 
Houston; E. D. Sprott, Sr., Beaumont; Dr. P. G. Byrd, Beaumont. 


since 1937, was presented with a 
gold and ruby pin as an expression 
of the Assembly’s appreciation for 
her leadership in organizing the 
Assembly in 1937 and for her guid- 
ance and service as secretary. 

Speakers at the public health ses- 
sion included Dr. H. F. Connally, 
president, Texas State Medical As- 
sociation; Dr. James A. Greene, 
professor of medicine, Baylor Uni- 
versity; Dr. Cameron St.C. Guild, 
director of special programs, NTA, 
and Judge Weaver H. Baker, chair- 
man, Texas State Board of Control. 
Other guests included Dr. Carl A. 
Nau, Dr. C. U. Dernehl, Dr. R. W. 
Straudtman, Texas University 
School of Medicine, and Dr. Henry 
Schwarze, superintendent of Kerr- 
ville sanatorium. 
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The various sessions were con- | 
ducted by Dr. W. Roderick Brown, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., and Dr. John Potts, 
Fort Worth, Texas, tuberculosis; 
Dr. Theodore K. Lawless, Chicago, 
Ill., and Dr. J. G. Gathings, Hous- 
ton, Texas, syphilis; Dr. John Wat- 
son Chenault, Tuskegee, Ala., polio; 
Dr. W. A. Younge, St. Louis, Mo., 
Dr. C. A. Walwyn, Tuskegee, Ala., 
and Dr. W. R. Leon, Fort Worth, 
Texas, internal medicine; Dr. Wal- 
ter F. Morse and Dr. J. Z. Gaston, 
Houston, Texas, obstetrics. 

In addition to the NTA, the 
Texas Tuberculosis Association and 
Texas State Health Department, 
sponsors of the Assembly include 
the Lone Star Medical, Dental and 
Pharmaceutical Association, Prairie 
View University and the Texas 
Medical Association. 


PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 
OFFERS SCHOLARSHIPS 


Fellowships for one year of grad- 
uate study in health education, lead- 
ing to a master’s degree in public 
health, are being offered to qualified 
men and women by the U. S. Public 
Health Service through funds made 
available by the National Founda- 
tion for Infantile Paralysis. 

According to a release from the 
USPHS, the fellowships, effective 
for the academic year starting in 
the fall of 1946, provide a year’s 
study in public health education in 
an accredited school of public 
health. Eight or nine months of the 
year will be spent in academic stud- 
ies and the remainder in supervised 
field work in community health edu- 
cation. The courses include public 
health administration, epidemiol- 
ogy, public health and school health 
education, problems in health edu- 
cation, community organization and 
information techniques. 

Citizens of the United States, be- 
tween the ages of 22 and 40, who 
meet the requirements of the school 
of public health of their choice are 
eligible to make application for 
scholarships. In addition to a bach- 
elor’s degree from a_ recognized 
college or university, courses in the 
biological and/or physical sciences, 
sociology and education may be re- 
quired. 

Application forms, to be returned 
not later than June 1, may be ob- 
tained from the Surgeon General, 
U. S. Public Health Service, Wash- 
ington 25,.D. C. 


X-RAY ALL ADMISSIONS 


A free chest X-ray examination 
is given to every patient admitted 
to Rochester General Hospital, 
Rochester, N. Y., under a program 
inaugurated Jan. 1, of this year. 
Films are examined by a hospital 
radiologist and, according to the 
Journal of the American Medical 
Association, results are reported to 
the patient’s physician. 


THE PRESIDENTS COLUMN 


By WILL ROSS, President, NTA 


By this time next month the an- 
nual meeting of the National Tuber- 
culosis Association in Buffalo. will 
have been held, and a new president 
inducted into office. This, then, will 
be the last of these presidential 
articles from this pen. It gives oc- 
casion for reflecting a bit on the 
problems which confront the Asso- 
ciation and its hundreds of constit- 
uent affiliates. These problems are 
numerous and call for our very best 
thought for their solution. 

With the rapid growth in 
strength and financial ability of the 
official agencies, many of the func- 
tions which have been peculiarly 
those of the voluntary agency are 
passing gradually into official hands. 
Under the aegis of the U. S. Public 
Health Service, vast plans are under 
way to bring the services of tuber- 
culosis case-finding and control 
down to every single citizen in the 
nation, no matter where located. 
Does this mean that the voluntary 
agency is losing the reason for ex- 
istence? 

On the other hand, powerful 
voices are raising the point that 
tuberculosis control is already an 
accomplished fact in many sections 
of the country and that it is time 
to think of diverting some of the 
money and effort, now spent on tu- 
berculosis work, to the solution of 
other health problems, which are 
difficult to finance because of lack 
of popular appeal. Does this mean 
that we are to submerge our iden- 
tity and give up our own method of 
financing our work in favor of tak- 
ing a seat in a general council of 
health agencies with all the limita- 
tions which that would imply? 

These are perhaps the most im- 
mediate problems which face us. 
Neither lends itself to unequivocal 
answer. The true function of the 
voluntary agency is to push ahead 
of the official agency into new fron- 
tiers. If the voluntary agency runs 


out of frontiers or loses its feeling 
for pioneering, or moves so slowly 
that the official agency catches up 
and passes it, then indeed it has 
ceased to justify itself. 

No matter how powerful the in- 
fluences which urge combining all 
health work under a central control, 
it is well to keep in mind, so far as 
the tuberculosis program is con- 
cerned, that despite the effective 
work accomplished to date, tuber- 
culosis is still so deadly a killer that 
more people die from it each year 
than from all other contagious dis- 
eases combined. It seems reason- 
able to suggest that we need more 
pressure, not less. 

We will find answers to these 
questions as we go along if we stay 
alert. Despite our more than 40 
years, or perhaps because of them, 
there is still a lamentable lack of 
big thinking, still too much inclina- 
tion to confine our interests to our 
own community or, at best, our own 
state. We should remind ourselves 
regularly that tuberculosis knows 
no boundaries. We need, too—oh 
how badly we need them—new faces 
in our councils at every level, local, 
state and national. We need to 
enlist the active interest of new 
people bringing new points of view. 
We need to draw into active par- 
ticipation, on our boards, people 
from those organizations represent- 
ing farm groups, labor, manage- 
ment and education. We need to 
keep the blood bouncing through 
our veins. If we keep alive and 
alert, we need not worry too greatly 
about the future of this great move- 
ment. It has had a distinguished 
past; it will have a distinguished 
future. 

It has been a great opportunity 
to have had this year of service as 
president of the NTA. For the cor- 
dial cooperation which was given 
me everywhere, I am greatly in- 
debted. Thank you all. 
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Expands TB Program 


N. Y. State abolishes “means 
test’”—allocates more than 
$7,000,000 to TB control 


Acting on a “master plan” to 
eradicate tuberculosis as a major 
health menace in the state of New 
York within the next 20 years, the 
legislature has approved two Acts 
providing for an extraordinary ex- 
pansion and improvement of public 
health and tuberculosis services in 
the state, including New York City. 

A feature of the program, which 
involves additional expenditure of 
$14,000,000 annually, is the aboli- 
tion of the “means test,” thus 
bringing care and treatment of tu- 
berculosis within the reach of every 
citizen of the state, regardless of 
ability to pay. 


Message from Governor 


The legislature acted in response 
to a message from Governor 
Thomas E. Dewey delivered on 
March 4 in which he said: 

“I propose a master plan for an 
all-out fight on tuberculosis with 
the objective of wiping out this 
dread disease, in our state, in 20 
years or less. In short, I ask that 
the full weight of the power and 
financial assistance of the state be 
thrown into the battle against this 
enemy of mankind.” 

Governor Dewey’s special mes- 
sage was based on recommendations 
prepared by an informal committee 
headed by Dr. Edward S. Godfrey, 
Jr., State Commissioner of Health. 
Dr. Godfrey’s advisers included: 


Committee Members 


Robert T. Lansdale, State Social 
Welfare Commissioner; Charles D. 
’ Breitel, Counsel to the Governor; 
John E. Burton, Director of the 
Budget; Dr. Robert E. Plunkett, 
General Superintendent of Tuber- 
culosis Hospitals; Dr. John J. 
Bourke, Secretary of the Joint Hos- 
pital Board; Assemblyman Lee 
Mailler, Chairman of the Health 
Preparedness Commission; Dr. R. 
M. Atwater, Executive Secretary of 


the American Public Health Asso- 
ciation; Homer Folks, Secretary, 
and George J. Nelbach, Assistant 
Secretary of the State Charities 
Aid Association. 

More than half of the funds au- 
thorized by the legislature will be 
allotted to tuberculosis control, the 


George J. Nelbach, assistant secre- 

tary, State Charities Aid Association 

and executive secretary of the State 

Committee on Tuberculosis and Pub- 
lic Health. 


plan being, in addition to direct 
state expenditures for health work, 
to reimburse cities and counties for 
a substantial portion of their own 
expenditures. 

Other services included in the 
program are intensive case-finding 
through mass X-ray examinations 
and participation by the state in 
research into the prevention and 
care of tuberculosis. 

Commenting on the program, Mr. 
Nelbach said: 

“The initiative of the Governor 
and the willingness of the legisla- 
ture to join him in undertaking a 
master plan for an all-out fight for 
tuberculosis eradication and for 
throwing the full weight of the 
power and financial assistance of 
the state into the battle against 
this disease are developments of 


the greatest magnitude. 


“Health authorities and volun- 
tary agencies, through cooperative 
action, can bring to pass remark- 
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able achievements for the health 
and physical vigor of the people of 
our Commonwealth, if all concerned 
do their utmost to take advantage 
of opportunities offered by the new 
program. 

“It is especially gratifying that 
the ‘means test’ has been abolished 
so as to provide free care and treat- 
ment in every public tuberculosis 
hospital throughout the state, ex- 
cepting for those who volunteer to 
pay. As the Governor pointed out 
in his Special Message, the drain 
on the resources of the tuberculosis 
patient or his family by the costly 
and prolonged treatment for tuber- 
culosis would be eliminated; a tre- 
mendously important psychological 
factor in encouraging prompt ac- 
ceptance of hospital care, thus 
avoiding the risk of infecting 
others, as well as saving lives of 
patients by prompt treatment.” 


TB PATIENT SURVEY 
HELD BY MAINE SAN 


A survey involving 3,000 patients 
admitted and discharged from Cen- 
tral Maine Sanatorium during the 
past 12 years is being conducted 
by the institution in cooperation 
with the tuberculosis division of 
the state department of health. 

The survey, under the direction 
of Dr. Wilhelm Swienty, the hos- 
pital’s medical director and assist- 
ant superintendent, is intended to 
give a picture of the final outcome 
of the surgical and medical treat- 
ment of tuberculous patients and of 
their ultimate fate and readjust- 
ment to an active life. 


° 
GIVES TO MEDICAL CENTER 


A gift of $1,000 in memory of 
her late husband, Dr. S. Adolphus 
Knopf, has been made by Mrs. 
Knopf to Alumni Hall, the audi- 
torium of New York University’s 
medical center planned for the city’s 
East Side. 

Dr. Knopf, a founder of the Na- 
tional Tuberculosis Association, was 
a graduate of the university’s medi- 
cal school, class of ’88. 


~ 
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New Research Head 


Dr. Willis to serve as chair- 
man of NTA’s Medical Re- 
search Committee 


Dr. H. Stuart Willis, superin- 
tendent and medical director of the 
William H. Maybury Sanatorium, 
Northville, Mich., has accepted the 
ad interim chairmanship of the 
National Tuberculosis Association’s 
Committee on Medical Research, 
the NTA has announced, pending 
the appointment of a permanent 
director. 

Dr. Willis succeeds Dr. William 
Charles White, who served as the 
Committee’s chairman for more 
than 25 years. 

A graduate of Jchns Hopkins 
University School of Medicine in 
1919, Dr. Willis is vice-president of 
the NTA and a member of the exec- 
utive committee of the American 
Trudeau Society. He is chairman 
of the Medical Section Program 
Committee for the Annual Meeting 
to be held at Buffalo, N. Y., in June. 

Dr. Willis is a member of the 
American Association of Patholo- 
gists and Bacteriologists, the Amer- 
ican Clinical and Climatological As- 
sociation, the American Medical 
Association, the American Public 
Health Ass¢ciation and the Society 
for Experimental Biology and Med- 
icine. 

Author of Laboratory Diagnosis 
and Experimental Methods in Tu- 
berculosis, published in 1928, Dr. 
Willis has contributed many articles 
to current medical journals. 


HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 
RECEIVE X-RAY SERVICE 


On March 11 a program of mass 
X-ray was begun in all vocational 
and two academic high schools of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., under the joint 
sponsorship of the U. S. Public 
Health Service, the Brooklyn Tu- 
berculosis and Health Association, 
the board of education and the de- 
partment of health, according to 
In Short, publication of the associa- 
tion. 


Committee Chairman 


Dr. H. Stuart Willis 


Promotional material, including 
leaflets, posters and motion pictures 
are provided by the association. 
The association has also joined with 
the district health officer in ar- 
ranging demonstration health edu- 
cation programs in the schools prior 
to X-raying. 


MICHIGAN TO CONSTRUCT 
NEW STATE SANATORIUM 


The Michigan legislature has ap- 
propriated $500,000. for the con- 
struction of a new state tubercu- 
losis sanatorium in Houghton 
County and an additional $225,000 
to remodel the state sanatorium at 
Howell, according to a release from 
the Bureau of Tuberculosis Control, 
Michigan Department of Health. 
Improvements at the Howell insti- 
tution will include a new heating 
system, two employees’ dormitories 
and an addition to the hospital. 

Other appropriations included 
$9,000 allocated to Pinecrest Sana- 
torium, Ostemo, to provide for sal- 
ary adjustments. 

Twenty-seven counties, it is esti- 
mated, will benefit from a new 
formula of patient subsidy alloca- 
tion whereby additional subsidies 
will be given those counties with a 
heavy tuberculosis load and rela- 
tively low assessed tax valuation. 
Allocation of this excess subsidy 
will be made on the basis of 20 
patient days per $100,000 assessed 
valuation. 


NEW TUBERCULOSIS SANATORIUM 


Architect's drawing of West Tennessee’s new state tuberculosis hospital now 

under construction at Memphis. The seven-story structure, costing $2,443,000, 

is being built on University of Tennessee Medical School property, and is the 
first of three sanatoriums planned for the state. 
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STATE VOCATIONAL WORKERS 
MEET IN CLEVELAND, OHIO 


The second of a series of courses 
to assist key personnel of state 
offices of vocational rehabilitation 
in organizing tuberculosis seminars 
for counselors of tuberculous pa- 
tients was conducted by the Federal 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation 
and the National Tuberculosis As- 
sociation in Cleveland, Ohio, March 
25-29. 

The course was held at Western 
Reserve University and emphasized 
the need of developing better and 
more widespread services to keep 
abreast of the increased number of 
tuberculosis cases discovered 
through mass X-ray techniques. 
Special instruction was given at 
Sunny Acres Sanatorium, Cleveland, 
in starting vocational rehabilitation 
in sanatoriums as soon as possible 
during treatment. 

Case work supervisors and work- 
ers who specialize in vocational re- 
habilitation of tuberculous persons 
received medical information con- 
cerning tuberculosis, its diagnosis, 
treatment and significance in rela- 
tion to job placement and selection. 
A half-day observation tour of the 
Cleveland Rehabilitation Center was 
also featured. 

Personnel from vocational re- 
habilitation agencies in. Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey, Delaware, Vir- 
ginia, W. Virginia, Kentucky, Ohio, 
Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Iowa, 
Nebraska, N. Dakota, Maryland 
and Minnesota attended. 


Press Project Awards 
* © *Continued from page 72 
TENNESSEE 


The Signal, Central High School, 
Columbia. 


TEXAS 
_ The Terrellife, Terrell High School, 
Fort Worth. 


VIRGINIA 

Spirit of Armstrong, Armstrong 
High School, Richmond. 
WASHINGTON 

Centralia Columns, Centralia High 
School, Centralia. 
WEST VIRGINIA 

The Roosevelt Torch, Roosevelt Jun- 
ior High School, Charleston. 


NTA-VA HOLD INSTITUTE 


Students and faculty at the regional seminar on rehabilitation conducted by 
the National Tuberculosis Association and the Veterans Administration at the 
Tupper Lake Veterans Administration Hospital, Tupper Lake, N. Y. Top row, 
left to right: H: J. Feightel, Dr. S. Machover, Mrs. H. D. Ruoff, C. F. Manucia, Dr. 
E. Emma, J. F. Weigandt, G. Ehrlich, E. J. Bourgue. Second row, left to right: 
Mrs. F. A. Morris, T. E. Bramble, Dr. G. F. Fuchs, Miss E. E. Bschorr, Miss C. R. Lust- 
man, Mrs. J. F. Richards, Miss L. C. Berkshire, C. McClain, F. B. Jamison. Front 
row, left to right: J. Newman, Mrs. M. Reichsman, W. A. Gillcrist, Dr. E. Reed, Dr. 
J. Barnwell, F. Wenkert, Miss D. D. Rouse, Mrs. B. Clark, Dr. E. A. Doane, 
Miss R. Burrow. i 


WISCONSIN 

The Blue-J, Janesville Senior High 
School, Janesville; The News, Eau 
Claire Senior High School, Eau 
Claire. 


X-RAY STORE EMPLOYEES 


More than 300 employees of 
Abraham and Straus, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., department store, were 
X-rayed on March 19 and 20 
through the Industrial Health Serv- 
ice of the Brooklyn (N. Y.) Tuber- 
culosis and Health Association, ac- 
cording to In Short, publication of 
the association. 


° 
H. S. GRADUATES X-RAYED 


Tuberculin tests, followed by 
X-rays if necessary, are “musts” 
for graduating students at Madison 
County (Fla.) High School, accord- 
ing to Sandspur, publication of the 
Florida Tuberculosis and Health 
Association. 
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AMA AND FARM GROUPS 
CONFER ON RURAL HEALTH 


The first annual National Confer- 


~ ence on Rural Health, sponsored by 


the Committee on Rural Medical 
Service of the American Medical 
Association in conjunction with the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, 
the Farm Foundation and other 
farm groups, was held in Chicago, 
Ill., March 30. 

The one-day program covered 
discussions on the postwar distribu- 
tion of physicians, the proposed ex- 
pansion of hospital and clinical 
facilities in rural areas as contem- 
plated in the Hill-Burton Bill pend- 
ing in Congress; the benefits that 
would accrue to physicians return- 
ing to rural practice, and health 
education of the rural population. 


Tuberculosis is the most serious 
scourge of Europe’s children, ac- 
cording to a report from the United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration, dated March 15. 


| 
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BOOKS 


One Thousand Books for Hospital 
Libraries, by Perrie Jones. 


Published by University of Min- 
nesota Press. 1944; 58 pages, in- 
dex, illus. Price, if purchased 
through THE BULLETIN, $.50. 


Tuberculosis secretaries will wel- 
come One Thousand Books for Hos- 
pital Libraries—an annotated bib- 
liography selected by Perrie Jones. 
Published by the University of 
Minnesota Press primarily for the 
use of the librarian working with 
sick people, the list would be enor- 
mously useful to any group or per- 
son interested in the purchase or 
distribution of books to patients. 

The library looms large among 
rehabilitation and morale building 
activities for patients in the hos- 
pital. Books are therapeutic aids 
and this list will enable even the 
untrained or volunteer librarian to 
use them as such. The descriptive 
notes on individual books are espe- 
cially good—comments from hospi- 
tal readers, and cautions where nec- 
essary, are included.—EFJ 


A Mirror for Cure-Takers, edited by 
Harold Holand. 


Published by the Wisconsin Anti- 
Tuberculosis Association, 1018 
North Jefferson Street, Milwau- 
kee 2; Wis. 1946; 184 pages, il- 
lustrated. Price, if purchased 
through THE BULLETIN, $2.00. 


A Mirror for Cure-Takers is an 
anthology of articles, stories and 
cartoons by patients and former pa- 
tients of tuberculosis sanatoriums 
.in Wisconsin. Most of them have 
appeared in the periodicals which 
patients produce for the stabiliza- 
tion of each other’s morale. They 
are now collected into a kind of 
handbook for the new patient. The 
materials assembled have a mood 
which is unmistakably Wisconsin. 
This indigenous tone adds consider- 


ably to the readability of the col- 
lection. 

While the manner is Wisconsin, 
the matter of these short composi- 
tions is the common experience of 
patients in most American treat- 
ment institutions. It presents abun- 
dant evidence that the road back 
involves, besides competent diag- 
nosis and treatment, a determina- 
tion and endurance within the 
patient himself. For the tubercu- 
losis worker, this slender volume 
offers a better exposition of the 
psychological elements in recovery 
than any mere bystander is likely 
to produce. Abandoning reticence 
on behalf of fellow patients, the au- 
thors of these contributions tell in 
their own ways, with emotion or 
with humor, what tuberculosis looks 
like from the patient’s point of 
view. For rehabilitation workers, 
who serve the tuberculous, this vol- 
ume might be listed as required 
reading.—_HH 


Clinical Diagnosis by Laboratory Ex- 

aminations, by John A. Kolmer, M.D. 
Published by D. Appleton-Cen- 
tury Co., New York, N. Y. 1107 
pages, index, illus. Price, if pur- 
chased through THE BULLETIN, 
$10.00. 


This text which presents the 
technical and clinical interpreta- 
tions of laboratory examinations in 
their application to the diagnosis 
of disease is favorably known to 
laboratory workers everywhere. It 
is the first revision of this valuable 
reference book.—EFJ 


A Guide for the Tuberculous Patient, 
by G. S. Erwin, M.D. 


Published by William Heinemann 
Medical Books Ltd., London. 
1944; 115 pages, index. Price, if 
purchased through THE BULLE- 
TIN, $1.00. 


This book, published in England, 
should be in the library of every 
nurse interested in tuberculosis 
work. It covers briefly virtually 
everything the patient would like to 


know about his disease—the direct 
and indirect causes, the complica- 
tions, the methods of treatment and 
the disciplinary regimen necessary 
to successful treatment. 

The patient is shown his respon- 
sibility to the tuberculosis hospital. 
He is advised against a too critical 
attitude and helped to understand 
why he should remain in the hos- 
pital until ready for discharge. The 
patient is told that food complaints 
seem to be a “symptom” of the 
disease. 

Care following treatment in the 
sanatorium is stressed. The patient 
is urged not to return to work until 
the physician feels he is ready and 
is advised as to suitable employ- 
ment. Marriage and pregnancy are 
discussed. The author insists that 
the patient may have a full and use- 
ful life if he makes the necessary 
adjustments. 

This book can be of great help to 
the patient if the doctor and nurse 
help to interpret it.—LLC 


PEOPLE 


Mrs. Reagan I. Hock has suc- 
ceeded Mrs. Margaret H. Poorman 
as part-time secretary of the Clin- 
ton County (Pa.) Tuberculosis and 
Health Society. 


Miss Nancy Murdoch is the new 
executive secretary of the Washing- 
ton County (Pa.) Tuberculosis As- 
sociation. 


Miss Alice C. Kemp is the new 
executive secretary of the Reading 
(Pa.) Tuberculosis Association, 
succeeding Mrs. Dorothy R. Evans. 


Mrs. Emma Jane Petach and Miss 
Charlotte E. Meisse have joined the 
staff of the Tuberculosis and Health 
Society of Dauphin and Perry 
Counties, Pa., as health education 
secretary and school health educa- 
tion secretary respectively. 


Willard M. J. Baird has joined 
the staff of the Michigan Tubercu- 
losis Association as director of 
publicity. 
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PEOPLE 


Miss Elna I. Perkins has been ap- 
pointed health education director for the 
Greenwich (Conn.) Tuberculosis and 
Health Association. Miss Perkins was 
formerly employed as health education 
specialist in the Industrial Hygiene Divi- 
sion, U. S. Public Health Service, Bethes- 
da, Md., and earlier as educational secre- 
tary of the Massachusetts Tuberculosis 
League. 


Mrs. Percy Haling and Mrs. Harold 
Doig have been appointed part-time exec- 
utive secretaries for the Lassen County 
(Calif.) Tuberculosis Association and 
the Plumas County (Calif.) Tubercu- 
losis Association, respectively. 


Dr. Philip H. Narodick, who is on ter- 
minal leave from the Army Medical 
Corps, has resumed his duties as medical 
director of Morningside Sanatorium, 
Seattle, Wash. Dr. John H. Fountain, 
who served as director of the institution 
since August 1944, has been appointed 
tuberculosis control officer of the Seattle 
Department of Health. 


M. J. Plishner, recently released from 
active duty in the U. S. Army with the 
rank of lieutenant colonel in the Military 
Intelligence section of the Reserve Corps, 
has been appointed to the staff of the 
New York (N. Y.) Tuberculosis and 
Health Association. Prior to his war 
service, he was engaged in tuberculosis 
work with two associations in the New 
York area. He is a Fellow of the Ameri- 
can Public Health Association. 


Miss Margaret E. Francis is the new 
consultant nurse for the New Jersey Tu- 
berculosis League. Miss Francis has 
served as executive secretary for tuber- 
culosis associations in three South Caro- 
lina counties. 


S. Douglas Polhemus joined the staff 
of the National Tuberculosis Association 
on March 11, as field secretary in pro- 
gram development. Mr. Polhemus, who 
served with the U. S. Army since Feb- 
ruary 1948, was formerly director of 
health education for the Los Angeles 
County (Calif.) Tuberculosis and Health 
Association and executive secretary of 
the Hartford (Conn.) Tuberculosis and 
Public Health Society. 


The American Review of Tubercu- 
losis for May carries the following 
articles: 


Immunization with the Vole Bacillus. 
The Protective Value of the Vole 
Bacillus (Wells) as Compared with 
BCG Vaccine against Tuberculous 
Infection, by Konrad Birkhaug. 


Vole Bacillus. Susceptibility of South 
African Wild Rodents to the Vole 
Strain of Acid-Fast Bacillus and to 
Other Acid-Fast Bacilli, by E. Gras- 
set, J. F. Murray, and D. H. S. 
Davis. 


Pulmonary Acariasis, by A. van der 
Sar. 


Ambulatory Pneumothorax Induction, 
by Adele Cohn Wright. 


Photoroentgenographic Results. A 
Comparison of the 4” x 5” and the 
70 mm. Equipment in 1,713 Cases, 
by Frederick Tice. 


The May Review 


Cutaneous Reinfection in Pulmonary 
Tuberculosis, by C. Floyd, H. A. 
Novack, and C. G. Page. 


The Sulphones in Clinical Tubercu- 
losis, by Frederick Tice, Henry C. 
Sweany, and Richard Davison. 


Virulence of Tubercle Bacilli, by 
Philip F. Wagley, and W. Steenken, 
Jr. 


Periodicals Devoted to Tuberculosis in 
the United States of America, by 
Robert G. Paterson. 


A Depot for Standard Cultures of Tu- 
bercle Bacilli. Report of the Com- 
mittee on Standard Cultures of the 
Medical Research Committee of the 
National Tuberculosis Association. 


Obituary—Ralph C. Matson, 1880-1945 
Notice 


Abstracts 
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